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fHen and Mlanners. 


ON INDIGTMENTS FOR CAPITAL OFFENCES. 

3 . —-- 

We are informed, by Sir Matthew Hale, that ** an in- 
@ictment is nothing else but a plain, brief, and certain 
narrative of an offence committed by any person, and of 
those necessary circumstances ‘that concur to ascertain the 
fact and its nature; but sutely Sir Matthew meant to 
have said, such it ought to be, for how otherwise can we 
credit his assertion? The extreme nicety required in 
the formation of these instruments, and the ridiculous 
objections on which they are frequently quashed, are sub- 
jects of every day’s experier&e and general regret. In- 
deed these evils prevail to such an extent, that a frequenter 
of our criminals courts of judicature might naturally 
enough suppose the laws were more anxious for the 
triumph of guilt than the suppression of crime. 

Charges which affect a man’s life should most assuredly 
be stated with accuracy and certainty; but that a man, 
who is charged with the commission of a murder, by or 
through the means of a blunt. instrument, should be ac- 
quitted on the ground of its proving to have been a sharp 
one, is altogether subversive of substantial justice and 
revolting to common sense. An indictment for killing 
and slaying with a sword has been quashed for omitting 
to state in which hand the sword was held. Numefous 
are the instances in which culprits have been acquitted, 
owing to trifling inaccuracies in the indictments, in mis- 
taking the extent, nature, or exact position of the wound ; 
and not from the want of evidence to establish the actual 
perpetration of the offence. 

That mistakes so unimportant in themselves, and_so 
absolutely unconnected with the justice of the case, should 
set the murderer free, approaches to something more than 
the very height of absurdity ; it is holding out encourage- 
ment to vice and protection to crime. It is said that a 
man should know the precise nature of the accusation 
against him, in order, that, if innocent, he may be the 
better-enabled to rebut it. Are we then to be told, that an 
innocent man will be less able to substantiate his inno- 
cence by being charged with strangling a man, whe, 
however, as it might afterwards appear, did not die by 
actual suffocation, but in consequence of an internal 
bruise or crush given or occasioned by the prosecution of 
the original design to strangle him? Or, in other words, 
is it reasonable or just that a man, who could be proved 
to have actually committed the murder, should be ac- 
quitted, because a mistake, like the one just mentioned, 
might have crept into the indictment ? 

How, in the name of all that is rational, can the life 
of a man, who is ignorant of the crime imputed to him, 
be put in greater jeopardy, by the written charge against 
him mistating, in some slight particular, the niet of 
executing the alleged offence? Or how, by such means, 
is ‘he rendered less able to make his innocence appear ? 





standeth not in need of. such paltry safeguards, which, 
from their very nature, are only calculated to screen the 
guilty. 

If a murder has been committed, the principal and 
legitimate inquiry ought to be—who is the murderer? 
and not what have been the particular instruments used in 
the commission of the crime, or which precise blow may 
have been the fatal one. These are secondary considera- 
tions. The evidence should at once go to the merits of the 
case, and, when it substantially establishes the fuct, it 
ought not to be endangered or frustrated by being defi- 
cient in matter of form. | If such were the case, one of the 
main pretences, upon which the aid of counsel is partially 
denied to persons charged with capital offences, would be 
removed ; because the refusal to admit any exceptions 
but what went to the merits would assimilate the pro- 
ceedings to those for minor transgressions, in which 
counsel are allowed to address the jury on behalf of the 
accused. Thus the innocent would meet with every as- 
sistance and protection, and the guilty with even-handed 
justice. 

The learned author, whom I have before quoted, says, 
‘‘ that, in favour of life, great strictnesses have been in 
all times required in points of indictments, and the truth 
is, that it is grown to be a blemish and inconvenience in 
the law, and the administration thereof: more offenders 
escape by the over-easy ear given to exceptions in indict- 
ments than by their own innocence; and, many times, 
gtoss murders, burglaries, robberies, and other heinous 
and crying offences, escape by these unseemly niceties, 
to the reproach of the law, to the shame of the Govern- 
ment, to the encouragement of villainy, and to the dis- 
honour of God. And it were very fit, that, by some law, 
this overgrown curiosity and nicety were reformed, which 
is become the disease of the law, and will, I fear, in time, 
grow mortal, without some timely remedy.” If the ob- 
servations of so great a man as Sir Matthew Hale upon 
this subject, and his suggestions to remedy the evil com- 
plained of, have so long been treated with neglect, how 
highly presumptuous it would be for me to expect the 
foregoing remarks to produce any immediate and bene- 
ficial effect. Such a circumstance, however, does not 
deter me from submitting this grievance to public notice, 
it may chance to claim the attention of those who are in 
possession-of the probable means of working out its re- 
formation. Ww. 
Liverpool. 

—>>~E)>-<— 


THE REMOVAL. 
LFrom the Franc-Parleur of Mr. De Jouy.] 


(ORIGINAL TRANSLATION BY HOMO.) 


—— 
*¢ am the most unfortunate man in the world,” said 
one of.my friends, who, at the age of forty, has twenty- 
five or thirty thousand livres a year, enjoys good health, 
and is respected. On my remarking to him, that so many 





Innocency is a strong and sure tower of defence, and 


XUM 


advantages seemed formally to contradict his assertion, 


he continued: ‘* You do not consider the tribulations of 
every kind, the domestic miseries which besiege me, and 
which I have the misfortune of feeling perhaps too keenly. 
Great calamities are not frequent; they have a term which 
hope lets you foresee from their very beginning. The 
afflictions of the mind, however lively, are owing to 
situations which you have expected, for which the ex- 
perience of others may have prepared you, and in which 
you find often a sort of secret pleasure. What renders 
life insupportable consists in those every-day plagues 
which assail a. man when he rises from his bed, and tor- 
ment him until he returns to it; of such things I should 
like to get rid, even by exchanging them for a real and 
great misfortune.” 

After having laughed a little at the poor man’s griev- 
ances, I finished, however, with confessing, that there is 
actual suffering in the imaginary troubles to which men of 
letters are more exposed than others. How many frivo- 
lous ,circumstances and accidents, apparently unimpor- 
tant, often follow each other, or unite, to plague an 
author, even in his private-room! A new or interesting 
thought strikes him, and he meets also with a fortunate 
expression for it; he fears losing it, and he is in the act 
of writing it down, when suddenly a door opens and creaks 
upon its hinges; a sun-beam darts straight upon his eyes, 
the chimney smokes, or hischildren cry : perhaps his wife, 
by way of arranging or adorning his library, has taken it 
into her head to class his books according to size and bind- 
ing, without any consideration for their contents ; so that he 
spends whole hours in seeking for the volume he wants: 
One should never have done enumerating the tribulations 
which embitter even the most happy life, and which repe- 
tition makes only more irksome. 

Among the number of those which I bear with the 
least patience is removing. I hardly know of any in- 
cident which more completely confuses the ideas of a man ° 


than this tedious operation. It begins with your having * 


to give proper and timely notice, lest you be made to pay” 
rent, @ quarter or two after you have left the old house, Or’ 
before you have got into the new one. 

It is now six years since I lived in that of Mr. Mous- 
sinot; and I had become so well acquainted with the in-’ 
conveniences with which it is amply provided, that ‘I’ 
should perhaps have never thought of leaving it, if the! 
alterations in my family did not absolutely require a‘ 
change in my arrangements. My daughter, who was 
only ten years old when we entered, is now sixteen, and’ 
she cannot sleep any longer in the room of her mother ; 
my son, who was conveniently lodged in a little room! 
which joins my study, would now rather that I should: 
not exactly know the hour at which he comes in at night, 
and, moreover, it is not altogether fit that an officer of 
hussars should have to get into Sea gS Ce 
his sister. 

The choice of a new dwelling is an affair of soci 
in a family: the street, the price, the exposition, the dis» 
tribution, and the conveniences, are so’many articles res! 
quiring a separate examination; and, as the whole family 
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were interested in the various points, we went. in quest 
together. I gave my arm to my wife; and my son and 
daughter, who walked a few steps before us, made already 


their little arrangements, without caring much for ours. , 


We looked at all the bills, and our children were very at- 
tentive in pointing out to'us those which mentioned fine 
apartments, adorned with mirrors, and newly repaired. 
My son stopped at an hotel, on which appeared, in large 
characters, “* Fine and grand apartments to be let, in the 
first-story, between the coutt.and the garden.” ‘* Mother, 
that is what we wart.” ** Aré yon thad ? these rooms are 
intended four the residence of a great man.” “*Mrs. William, 
we may see them gratis, I suppose : come.” ‘The door-keep- 
er, who had taken care to inform us, in writing, that he was, 
a Swiss (parlez au Swisse received us rather bluntly, 
when he perceived that we had come on foot; and I ques- 
tion, whether he would have taken the trouble to answer 
us at all, ifthe little mustaches and the red ribbon of Vic- 
tor had not inspired him with some respect. ‘* Sir,” said 
he to my son, who interrogated Him; ** the dwelling con- 
sists of eight rooms on the same floor, and six servants’ 
rooms, stabling for six horses, coach-houses for three car- 
riages, aad a garden, and the price five thousand francs.” 
We retired without saying another word; the Swiss went 
away whistling, to join some grooms in the yard, who 
were busy washing carriages; and who seemed to look 
with pity on people who were not able to take apartments 

at the rate of 5000 francs. 

After having seen several other houses, we knoeked at 

a small but neat one, to which an avenue‘of trees con- 

ducted, and in front of which there was a litre bowling- 
green. A lusty female deor-keeper, whose accommoda- 

ting manners prepossessed in her favour, told us that the 
house was occupied by the lady of a Colonel, who intended 

to join her husband. It was one o’clock; and my lady 
had got up. A very pretty chambermaid came to open 
the door, but she rather frowned on understanding our 
érrand ; nevertheless, as she could not refuse, we were 

admitted. Her mistress was sitting fon the sofa, sipping 
tea, with a litile appearance of pouting, which did not 
prevent my remarking that she had a most engaging 
countenance. She changed nothing in her attitude at cur 
entrance; and she merely honoured us with a slight in- 
clination .of the head. My son answered with a compli- 
ment, for which, he was, in his turn, rewarded with a 
most gracious smile. . 

“Mrs. William examined every thing in detail; and dis- 
played, on that occasion, a spirit of order, a foresight, and 
a knowledge of all the minutiez which astonished the 
bystanders: every room had already its destination, ar.d 
every piece of furniture ‘its place. ‘These domestic ar- 
rangements, which were made in the presence of the 
actual occupant, did not appear to tend very much to the 

musement of the latter; and she did not seem to feel the 
eae of becoming thus acquainted with the inventory 
of our moveables. After having taken the height of the 

riding, and the measure of the carpets, with various 
other particulars, we took our leave froin the lady, who 
allowed my. son, in the most condescending manner, to 
come on the next day, and measure the window of a little 
cabinet, which she did not choose to show just then. The 
priee-and the conveniences of the residence suiting us, 
nothing remained now to be done but the settling with 
the proprietor, whose address the door-keeper gave me, 
apd.whom I went to see on the following morning. 

; Mt, H. is an ancient commission-agent.. I do not. know 
-heme-he ‘has managed the affairs of other people, but he 
‘ybfist chave taken good care of his own, since he is now 

ietor of seven or eight houses in the finest parts of 

Parig,whieh bring him: not Jess’ than eighty thousand 

ligrenis-year,.all taxes deducted. This appears surprising 

to-those who hear, for the first time, that he began his 
eazeer.in,a small .office, in Harley-street ; but the wonder 
~seadbes. das, oon-as ane has. had any. dealings with him. He 
haa composed. a-litile.landlord’s code, which would give 
wba. very high idea of the tenant. who should have cun- 


hing enough to deceive him notwithstanding. _We spent 
two full hours in settling the conditions of our contract, 
, and three successive mornings in drawing up an inventory. 
He showed himself very anxious in making me sensible of 
his disinterestedness ; but, at the same time, he squeezed 
| out of me about fifty dollars for curtain-rods and parti- 
tions, of which I had: not the slightest need, and which 
| I shall.not be allowed to take with me, in case of leaving 
the house; because my doing so would injure the walls. 
From this I infer, that the objects which are not worth a 
hundred livres, have already fetched him a hundred louis, 
by passing from one tenant to the other. Finally, after 
having signed, countersigned, and verified the copy of the 
lease, which he had drawn up himself, he requested, with 
a smile, five sous for the receipt-stamp of the six months 
rent in advance, which custom has established; and which 
he-will take good care not to let go out of fashion ; he did 
not mind such trifles, I might be sure; it was merely for 
the sake of regularity. - 

Having, at last, come to terms with this cormorant, my 
wife began the preparations for removal, which put me to 
the torture. Workmen of every description took the house 
by storm: upholsterer, joiner, and locksmith contended 
who should make most noise. Pursucd from room to 
room, I had retrenched myself in my private cabinet, 
where I made still some resistance to the invading foe; but 
I was obliged to capitulate. 


THE ART. OF CUTTING. 


—— i - 
TO THE EDITOR. 


“IT hold the world but as the world, Gratiano; 
A stage, where every man must play his part.” 
Merchant of Venice.. 


Srr,—It is generally remarked that every trade and 
profession is overstocked, and that, in consequence of the 
immense influx of new speculators in every branch of 
science, we are quite unable to live in the ‘* old way,” 
but are of necessity obliged’ to resort to something more 
attractive than the rest of our neighbours. The profession 
of which ¥ am about to speak, is one of a more recent date 
than any F am acquainted with; and though not quite un- 
known to the ‘ancients, it was never practised by them. 
Civilization, and, with it, refinement, have of late been 
making rapid inroads into our old customs and former 
habits; and what was formerly considered the ** xe plus 
ultra” of perfection, is only ‘ooked back upon now with 
contempt. We have professions of every kind, from the 
titled surgeon to the most illiterate quack ; and the same 
will apply to the trades from the merchant ‘o the slop- 
dealer. There is, however, one profession, which, though 
often practised by the unskilful, has never been reduced 
to simple and defined rules: I mean the ‘¢ Art of Cutting.” 
The only one similar to this, is that of the surgeon; but 
even they differ in one material point, inasmuch as they 
cut and come again; whereas the professor of the art of 
cutting cuts the latter part altogether. But to cut the 
matter short, I beg leave, with your permission, te offer 
myself as an instructor of this difficult art, and to engage, 
in six lessons, to teach the most stupid how to cut any one 
he may choose. You, perhaps, will not think me tres- 
passing upon your time, *f I lay before your readers a 
short prospectus of my profession, divided into: the five 
heads of which I propose to lecture, illustrated with a few 
examples, to show the indispensible necessity of acquiring 
this useful science. The ist is, Cut for the Ladies; 2nd, 
Cut for a Bore; 3d, Cut for an unfashicnable Friend ; 
4th, Cut for a Friend in distress; and fifth and last, Cut 
tor a Dun. 

ist. Cut for the Ladies—The utility of this branch of 
science has been long known to every fashionable youth 
that promenades Lord-street, and the want of it been for- 
cibly felt by him. He thay not have been in company 





with the belles‘of Liverpool last evening: some hunibler 


| friend may have dragged him to his paltry hop ; he may, 
i perhaps, ** pour passer le temps,” have flirted with some 
inferior star, and ‘+ have wasted its sweetness on the desert 
air.” How could he face the sneer of E—, or the satirical 
| smile of N—, or the provoking question of S—2 Why 


you scrape acquaintance with those individuals?”” What 
a desideratum to teach this cut in perfection, and’to enable 
the unhappy youth to prevent forever such an unfortunate 
** rencontre !”’ 

Rudly. Cut for a Bore.—This is, decidedly, a most 
becoming grace, and quite as necessary to the ** ex. 
guisite,” as Mrs. Lloyd Gibbons’s stays are to prevent the 
“‘vulgar expansion of the ladies’ shoulders.” A bore at 
one time may not bea bore at another; it may not be 
always proper to acknowledge him, nor always proper to- 
cut him; and to point out the nice line of distinction is a 
branch of my profession to which’ I have particularly de- 
dicated my attention ; and I can show, mest satisfactorily, 
when, and when not, it 6ught to'take place. 

Sdly. Cut for an unjushionable Friend.—Hear this, oh 
ye exquisites ! hear this, ye friends of fashion !—a cut for 
an unfashionable friend ! 
gil? what is Ovid, Xenophon, or Livy, to this? What 
are the'theories of Piato, or the commentaries of Caesar, 
to the requisite knowledge of this little art ?. What a mis- 
fortune it must be, and how keenly have you felt the want 
of this information, when sauntering down Lord-street, 
leaning on the arm of some fashionalile friend, or lisping 
delightful nonsence in the ear of ** some bright-eyed belle,” 
to be me. by some uncouth, vulgar being, with a coat 
which Richardson would blush to own, and a tie which 
would disgrace the lowest clerk; to be met by him, I say, 
and (oh horiible thought!) to be nodded at with all the 
fomiliarity of an ol acquaintance—to any one thus situ- 
ated, I can safely say that I can teach them a ** go-by,” 
whieh wil] quite put an end to any thing of the kind ov- 
curring again. : 

Athly. Cut for a Friend in distress.—This is a cut, 
almost similar in its effects to the one for an ** unfashion- 
able friend,”’ with only this distinction, that a friend in. 
distress may sometimes be noticed, whilst an unfashionable 
one cannot, by all the lawsof cutting. It gives the votary 
of fashion an interesting and condescending air to be scen 
sometimes noticing a distressed friend ; this, however, will 
only answer when he happens to be in the company of 
friends who have not quite shaken off their rusticated man- 
ners, and must be carefully avoided in the presence of all 
real exquisites. 

Sthly and lastly. Cut for a Dun.—This, of course, is. 
only intended to be used io tailors, shoemakers, hatmakers, 
and washerwomen, but will be found quite necessary for 
the education or training of any one aspiring to any ching 


it is absolutely indispensible, and will often be requisite 
to-the higher order of ** water-flies.” As this part of my 
profession has cost me.a considerable shere of labour and 
* burning of the midnight oil,” I propose to bind this last 
separately from the rest, to retail them to all clerks, shop- 
keepers, assistants, &c. at the moderate price of 1s. 6d. 
and to sell them wholesale to all the demi-sporting gentle- 
men and young surgcons, at 25s. per dozen. 


profession, Ihave only most humbly to request your pow. 
erful interest, and to beg of you to assist me in this ar. 
duous undertaking, by stating to your readers that all 


of the latter part willsbe ready on or before the Ist of 
January next, so that’ they:may be in time for the Christ- 
1as bills; and that-any, one requiring instruction. previous 
to that time will- be waited upon between the hours of 
three and four. 

Being in humblecireumstances myself, I hage to rely on. 
yourgencrosity.in inserting this advertisemenf@ratis,and in 





bless me, Charles! where, in the name of goodness, did ~ 


What is Homer? what is Vir-’ 


like **fashion :” for the clerk living upon a small income,. - 


Having stated to you, Sir, the ‘* front and head” ef my-, 


subscriptions and contributions willbe thankfully received. . 
by myself, at No: 90, Islington; and that the first cepies : 


return (the ouly Way by which I can at present reciprocate, . 
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your attention) J will engage to teach you another kind of 
cutting, but which I'am afraid you will not be inclined to | 


learn, as it hag fallen very much into disuse lately, except 
with a few ; I mean the ** Cut Vulgar.” Shoald you wish to 
learn, and require a reference, I can confidently anticipate 
excellent testimonials of ability from the editors of the 
John Bull, New Times, Courier, and Mr. Cobbett, all of 
whom I have had the honour ‘o instruct. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

90, Islington, Dec. 3, 1823. 


Ss. 'W. 





The Bouquet. 


*¢ Phave here only made a nosezay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own. but ihe chread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 





ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENA. 
[From Foster's Researches.] 


Death Watch.—It is an old observation that the ap- 
pearance of a certain beetle, called Tenebrio mortisagus, 
was a presage of death, which may be founded on obser- 
vation. For the appearance of the insect may, in reality, 
forbode the death of sick persons in the house where it is 
observed; since the same. peculiarity of atmosphere which 
may bring out the beetle, may be such a one as would 
produce the death of the patient. 

St. Swithin’s Day.—The popular persuasion, that if it 
rain on St. Swithin’s day, it will rain some part of each 
day for forty days, may be ranked among superstitious 
notions originating in at heric ph 3 forthough 
the placing the prognostic to the account of St. Swithin 
must.palpably be the effect of ignorance and credulity, 
yet there may be some natural reasons why, if rainy 
weather occur about the 15th July, it will be of some con- 
tinuance, which I have noticed for many years to be the 





case. 

The Moon.—The superstitions respecting the moon are 
without number. From noticing that the tides and many 
atmospheric changes are regulated by her conjunction 
with, and opposition to the sun, she became at different 
times an object of worship among the Egyptian nations; 
and among Christians at a later period the same circum- 
stances gave rise to endless superstitions. The ancient 
Trish used to utter a benediction on the new moon; and 
in the Highlands of Scotland, at the present day, the girls 
get astride a gate, at first sight of the crescent, and say, 

** All hail tothe moon, all hail to thee, 
I prithee good moon, come tell to me, 
This aight who my husband shall be.” 

Aubrey, in his Miscellanies, actually declares that he 
knew two maids who sang this, and then going to bed, 
dreamed of the two men whom they afterwards respectively 
married. 

The Flying Dutchman.—Among the superstitions re- 
ferrible to atmospheric phenomena, may be mentioned the 
story of the Flying Dutchman, a ship, said by mariners 
to be seen about the Cape of Good Hope in blowing 
weather, under the following extraordinary circumstances. 
She is never known to get into port, and is seen at 
uncertain periods sailing at an immense rate before the 
wind, under full press of canvass, in the most violent 
gales. The story attached to this appearance is, that she 
was a merchant ship from Holland, and that the Captain 
having sworn -a tremendous oath, in consequence of not 
being able to make the port, he was condemned, as a pu- 
nishment, together with all the crew, to beat about the sea 
till the day of judgment. From the corroborated accounts 
of many navigators, there seems to be no doubt but that 
something is seen, which they take for a distant sailing 
vessel; but the most intelligent naval officers, with whom 
I have conversed, seem to regard it as some water-spout, 
or else a cloud reflected in the mist, or some other atmos- 
pherical phantom, which the superstitious imaginations of 
the sailors have converted into a ship, and attached thereto 
the above fable, as well as many other remarkable histories. 
Those peculiar refractions, whereby the hulks of distant 
vessels appear elongated, are well known, as is the eleva- 
tion of the coast seen from the sea, and the Fata Mor- 
gina. 

An atmospherical delusion, of a novel kind, is recorded 
as having occurred some years ago at Florence: a fall- 
cloud of shallow depth, but very intense where it prevailed, 
intercepted the view of the dome of one of the churches 
from the spectators in the street, while the gilded image 


that the lace-seeing the bright form of an Angel 
through the mist, which just then began to thin enough 
to admit of her being seen, ascribed.the appearance to the 
real descent of some such celestial being, and a large 
crowd of persons assembled in the streets, and continued 
there, in the plenitude of admiration, till the beams of 
ascending Apollo at length dispelled together the fog and 
the illusioh. Had the fog continued till night, theres no 
saying what new miracle might net have been recorded, 
as the testimony to the phenomenon was both numerous 
and respectable. 





aA SADIE 





IMPRISONMENT OF THE LEARNED. 
-——— 

Imprisonment seems not much to have disturbed the 
man of letters in the progress of his studies. 

It was in prison that Boethius composed his excellent 
book on the Consolations of Philosophy. 

Grotius wrote, in his confinement, his Commentary on 
St. Matthew. 

Buch , in his dungeon of a monastery in Portugal, 
—— his excellent Paraphrases on the Psalms of 
David. 

Pelisson, during five years’ confinement for some state 
affairs, pursued with ardour his studies in the Greck 
language, in philosophy, and particularly in theology, 
and produced several good compositions. 

Michael Cervantes composed the best and most agreeable 
— in the Spanish language, during his captivity in 
Barbary. 

Fleta, a well known and very useful little law produc- 
tion, was written by a person confined in the Fleet prison 
for debt, but whose name has not been preserved. 

Louis X{I. when he was Duke of Orleans, being taken 

prisoner at the battle of St. Aubin, was long confined in 
the Tower of Bourges; and applying himself to his 
studies, which he had hitherto neglected, he became in 
consequence an able and enlightened Monarch. 
Margaret, Queen of Henry IV. King of France, con- 
fined in the Louvre, pursued very warmly the study of 
elegant literature, and composed a very skilful apology 
for the irregularities of her conduct. 

Charles I. during his cruel confinement at Holmsby, 
wrote that excellent book, entitled the Portrait of a King, 
which he addressed to his son, and where political re- 
flections will be found not unworthy of Tacitus. | This 
work, however, has been attributed by his enemies to a 
Dr. Gawden, who was incapable of writing a single para- 
graph of it.] 

Queen Elizabeth, while confined by her sister Mary, 
wrote some very charming poems, which she never could 
equal after her enlargement; and Mary Queen of Scots, 
during her long imprisonment by Elizabeth, produced 
many beautiful poetic campositions. 

Sir Walter Raleigh produced, in his confinement, his 
History of the World:. of him it is observed, to employ 
the language of Hume, ‘* He had leisure to reflect on the 
hardships, not to say the injustice of his sentence. They 
pitied his active and enterprising spirit, which languished 
in the rigours of confinement. eo were struck with 
the extensive genius of the man, who, being educated 
amidst naval and military enterprises, had surpassed in 
the pursuits of literature even those of the most reclused 
and sedentary lives; and they admired his unbroken 
magnanimity, which, at his age, and under his circum- 
stances, could engage him to undertake and execute™ so 
great a work as his Mistory of the World.” 

To these may be added the celebrated John Bunyan, 
who, while immured in prison in Bedford, composed that 
popular work the Pilgrim’s Progress. 


—~<s> ><a. 
REVIVIANA. 


MICRO.COSMOGRAPHIE; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED; in ESSAYES, and 
CHARACTERS. By Dr. Jno, Earte. The 
Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 
P.C.1664. . 
[CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.] 
i 


_ 43. A Tosacco-sELieEr is the onely Man 
that finds good in it which others brag of, 
but doe not; for it is meat, drink, and cloathes 
to him. Noman opens his Ware with greater 
seriousness, or challenges your judgement| ; 











at the top was left exposed to view: the consequence was, 
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more in the approbation. His Shop is the 


Randevouz of spitting, where men dialogue 
with their Noses, and their communication - 
is smoak. It is the place onely where Spain 
is commended and preferr’d before England 
itself. He should be well experienc’d in 
the world: for he has daily tryall of mens 
nostrills, and none is better acquainted with 
humours. He is the piecing commonly: of 
some other trade, which is Bawd to his To- 
bacco, and that to his Wife, which is the 
flame that follows this smoak. 


44, AN AFFECTED Maw is an extraordi- 
nary man, in ordinary things. One that 
would go a strain beyond himself, and is 
taken init. A man that overdoes all things 
with great solemnity of circumstance: and 
whereas with more negligence he might passe 
better, makes himself, with a great deal of 
endeavour, ridiculous. The fancy of some 
odde quaintnesses have put him clean beside 
his Nature, he cannot be that he would, and 
hath lost what he was. He is one must be 
point blank in every trifle, as if his credit and 
opinion hung upon it: the very space of his 
armes in an embrace studied before, and pre- 
meditated: and the figure of his countenance 
of a Fortnight’s contriving. He will not 
curse you without book, and extempore, but 
in some choyce way, and perhaps as some 
great man curses. Every action of his, cries 
Doe ye mark me? and men doe mark him, 
how absurd heis. For affectation is the most 
betraying humour: and nothing that puzzles 
aman lesse to find out then this. All the 
actions of his life are like so many things 
bodg’d in without any naturall cadence, or 
connexion at all. You shall track him all 
thorough like‘a School-boyes Theam, one 
piece from one-Author, and this from another, 
and joyn all in this generall, that they are 
none of his own: You shall observe his mouth 
not made for that tone, nor his face for that 
supper; and it is his luck that his finest 
things most mis-become him. If he affect 
the Gentleman, as the humour most com- 
monly lies that way, not the least puntilio of 
fine man, but he is strict in to a hair, even to 
their very negligences which he cons as Rules; 
He will not carry a Knife with him to wound 


reputation, and pay double a reckoning, 
rather then ignobly question it. 
full of this Ignobly and Nobly, and Gentilely, 
and this meer fear to trespasse against the 
Gentile way, puts him out most of all. It is 
a humour runs thorow many things besides, 
but is an ill-favour’d ostentation in all, and 
thrives not. 


And he is 


And the best use of such men 


s, they are good parts ina Play. 
[To be continued in our next} 




















A POETS'STUDY::: ip rw 
— Stu #lais ba 
ViDBE A BBAUTIFUL PLATE IN atmanegmats cigqnent ME Nor,” 
POR (192409!) >. ei 2h Soocgt 
eee , 


Did gentle breast ne’er own}: °> : u 
‘Theme meet indeed for poet's thought f 
To muse enraptured on, **) °° * 
And oh! within the narrow bound 
That skirts yon holy: pile, i 
How sweet to sink in dream profound;: 
And teach the heart tosmile!’*\’ “ 
Wail, wail no more the sleeping dead, 
For soft is their repose; Lege 
Hark, sighing o’er their quiet bea 
How calm the night wind blows! 
And ne'er o’er distant hill shall float, 
— With heavy sound, and slow, 
The screaming vulture’s Boding hote, 
Denouncing death and woe} 
All calm and noiselessas the lake, 
Upon whose waters clear j 
No rippling wave is heard to break," * 
No sound, like “ voice of fear” 
Then why lament and mourn the rest 
To weary pilgrim given? 
Dash off that tear, for blest, thrice blest, 
The heart that rests in heaven! 
But soft,—what.cherub fourm is there, 
’ Half hid by mould’ring grayes, 
That gathers many a biossom fair, 
High o’er the mound that waves? 
It is a cherub orphan wild © 
That plucks the azure bell, 
The while unconscious, hapless child ! 
Who slumbers there 80 well! 
And little recks that desert flower,} 
A father’s form is there; 
Nor kens, alas! it whiles the hour 
Upon a mother’s bier! 
And oh, sweet innocent! to thee 
Might destiny ordain, 
Through time to pass from care as free, 
And thoughts that rack the brain ! 
But no, dear flower ! the combat thine, 
The woe, the sword, the strife; 
The scorpion round thy heart t’entwine, 
This, this is human life! — 
But lo, where glittering te the sun, 
On radiant pinion gay, 
Lo where the butterfly flits on, 
Brilliant as rose of May ! 
Emblem of immortality, - 
When passed the night of gloom; 
With angel voice it whispers thee, 
_And tells of morn to come. 
When rising from the dust of earth, 
vic On wing as light and free; 
- High towing o’er the gates of death, 
A fairer land thou'lt see ! 
and shrinking from the blast no more,. 
By adverse billows driven; 
Time and its rending sorrows o’er, 
Sweet rest be thine in heaven! 
Liverpoo!, December 14, 1823. &. 
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For his musie’s.es,wild as your own; — 


How oft in childhood have I hurried by! 
Or only paused with careless eye to mark 
The line that shows how swift the moment's fy! 


With different feelings now thy face 1 view, 
Pensive companion of the grassy tomb! 

Methinks thou art the genius of the spot, 
Pointing to ages past and years to come. 


With more than human eloquence, thy voice 
In mute impressive language seems to say— 
«¢ Mortal, improve the present fleeting hour, 
Eternity itself hangs on to-day! 
« Full many generations have I seen 
Sucéeed each other in this house of prayer; 
But few, alas! my moral deigned to heed, 
Till Death pronounced the awful word, ‘ prepare.” 


« Within these moss-grown tombs they now are laid, 
And others soon shall pass as quick as they: 

Moments make days, of days are years composed— 
On them, oh, man! depends eternity.” 


Bigeaaa 


Teach your younglings to whistle his fame , ing-ph 


S i s 
apienars ‘ Ls les ? yd what to the families, than 
fow'ret is o'er; Wht W 
“and dante tal be iow when the tomd criss die anak ve ere etl nd anaes ae rene} 
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a i bile ti theheart, | yt tated. Hib . Fibbons, scattered notes of 
amioke tothe sky; busiheat and’ Teuters’ of cut into squares by the 
id {th Intense shall ‘a y 
_ Rigo Gs bgy ber ny Geet ereases worn in them. 
» ¥elt the brighter part never can die. - ik Pte Sore Throat.—Take a a of red sage 
On thy grave the soft grows wild, eaves, an mer it or ten minutes, in about a 
tod fhe tide of Sa oe cl di kn ej quay of vinegar, and sedi 
Mother Natite, the home of her child, with ioney. 
Bedecks with her mantle of green: — eee eed 
* “Ate there; By thie moon's waning light, > { +i 
a aiaaeeniat om Avbertisements. 
Aaa the “ “Cotter,” on *“Saturday-Night,” . BRETISH FIRLD SPORT. 
~ Second Edi: » \. 
‘Drops @ tear «Suid Nov loud roar: so alee Fr tlm a oar ot a0) Plates, pr ce a3 
Ye woodlark ‘hd toatet go rest, : dein, rd sa on coal ‘paper, except Noes: the price at of 
wartling ton 
ie ap in ee ee ne PRITISH. FIELD BPORTSs embracing Practical 


Shooting, Hunt: Coursi Racin; 
Observations on n the Breaking aid Train. 
janagement of ay 


‘on the 
jeces 1 other ® Sporting Im Inoplements By W. H 


From the ivy that circles his urn, — ed Miaateened with every rgtbean + ae vgn fe ed 
ehen Vv of subject con- 
Till the mountains re-egho his name, pin 3 with fh Field Sports, and and execu ted ed by the 1 thost eminent 
And the valleys the echees return. artists. 
iaaad prelsed a form ag real ug erie am aa strurtoos in 
wo! nstrue’ 
* ; ithe vay Field S; Fin’ Mod = Practice. The means 
u uf trusts, have enabl eo im_to produce such a tape 8 burnes on or itd 
r aps NES, ject, as, in point of illtistration, and Embel- 

WRITTEN ON A SUN-DIAL IN A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD. lishment, is not equalled in the English Language. 

eset ‘ ender: Printed fo for Bo apctied vi — and Co. Paternos- 
er-row, by ¥ are pu 

Silent recorder of the passing hour, AP PRACTIG ‘AL ESSAY.on Breaking and Training the ENG- 


LISH SPANIEL and POINTER: to which are added Instruc- 
tions for attaining the Art of Shooting Flying; more imme- 
diately addressed to Young Sportsmen, but Sisteneed also to 
supply the best means of curing the errurs of some older 
ones. By W. DOBSON, Fsq. of Eden Hall, Cumberland. 
eond Edition, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d, in-boards. : 


ACQUISITION OF THE “FRENCH LANGUAGE IN A FEW 
“WEEKS. 


B* means of ‘the following simplified Works any person 
‘may acquire a competent knowledge of French in a few 
weeks; oon) in Education, the same works will enable very 
young persons, with greater ease, to acquire this Language 
in less than. half the usual time: 

1. BOSSUT’S WORD BOOK; or, Vocabulury of Three 
“Thousand Words. Is. 
2. BOSSUT’S: PHRASE BOOK: or, Collection of Common 
and Idiomatic Phrases. Is. 

3. BOSSUT’S’ ‘FIRST ‘FRENCH bases swag earns 
every thing essential, and nothing superfiuous, 2s. 6d. 
+ BOSSDT’S, EXERCISES on ail the RULES of SYNTAX. 


FIVE. HUNDRED QUESTIONS on the GRAMMAR and 
EXERCISES, with Spaces for Answers. 2s. 

6. LECONS ‘FRANCAISES .de Litterature et de Morale. 

By ayo, Noeiand Lapiacg, Professors in the University of 


Cains Printed for G. ~ seg B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria- 
Lane, and sold “3 a}l Booksell 
My — + may died be had, 
BOSSUT’S ITALIA WORDand PHRASE BOOKS, Is. each. 
BOSSUT’S LATHY WORD and PHRASE BOOKS, Is. each. 








The Housewife. 


Maxims of Neatness and Order.—Remember that litter 
is a hydra, which it requires constant care to overcome. 
In a thousand shapes it haunts every room, drawer, shelf, 
table,’ and even chair, and, left to itself, will sometimes 
swallow up articles of the greatest value ; for if the judg- 
ment of the housemaid be trusted to, all is lost. She has 
not patience to separate the chaff irom the wheat, and 
often picks up the former:with care, whilst she throws 
away the latter.—Never keep a professed tacle for 
litter, which often-degenerates into absolute rubbish, and 
never trust to a day of a rights: what is kept i vd 
its proper place never needs that trouble. Do not i 
that neatness and care demands any unnecessary aullies 
of time, for no time is so completely lost as in hunting for 
lost thi 5 bat that is so much saved which had been 
employ pws. a place for every article, so that it 
may reaily even inthe dark. The necessity 
of a near p Babs ane ‘of letters, papers, and accounts, to 
seg om our safety, as well as to spare trouble, need not 





Siz 7 Books, which may be had of all Booksellers. 
T HE HUNDRED WONDERS of the WORLD, in 
NATURE and ART, compiled from the best Modern 
Authorities, and comprehending full and authentic Informa- 
tion on every curious and interesting sudject on our Globe ; 
h 100 v: Enerevints. By the Rev. C.C.CLARKE- 


very 
10s. 6d. bound, or 12s. el 
2. The WONDERS of the HEAVENS, being a Solar Bratem dis- 
play of the pores of Astronomy, ef the Solar System and 
eavens, according to the latest Discoveries ; 
iu we a.series of the moet splendid Engravings which 
ever appeared in a Work of this kind; by the same, 10x. 6d. 
bound, or I2s. el t. 
3. ALL. THE VOYAGES ROUND THE WORLD, from 
Magellan, in 1420, te Freycinet, in }820, with exact Copies 
pal Engraving 


of: the principal that appeared jn the original 
bare B: Sam. Prion. 10s. 6d. bound, or 12s. elegant. 
SFVERSAL TRAVELLER, being an Abstract of 


all the best Modern Travels in the four quarters of the Worid;; 
with 100 wick vings. By the same, and same price. 

5. ALL THE RELIGIONS IN THE WORLD, and their 
various Ceremonies, and Modes of Faith, fully described from 
authentic Sources; with 100 Engravings of Ceremonies and 
prosne enya i the Rev. J. NIGHTINGALE. 10s. 6d. or 12s. ele- 

n 
mG. 4 The BOOK of TRADES, deseening the Nature, Ex- 

cellences, Peéculiarities, Arts, end Mysteries of above One 
Hundred Trades _ here oyments; with 100 Engravings 
10s. Gd. or 12s. elega’ 





be insisted on. Remember that a young lady’s chest of 
drawers is sometimes taken as a propiatic criterion of her 





future menage, and may be considered as no unapt repre- 


London: printed ea tor G. and W. B. WHITTAKER, Ave-Mariae 
ane, and sold by all Booksellers. 
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. card or paper; and the lines look neater in red ink. 





. 4g present :d with a duplicate of the first table, and tequested 
to choose any number in it, ke :ping 





Chit Chat. 


LIVERPOOL THEATRE. 
(Farewel Address delivered by Mr. Vandenhof: ) “i 


“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have the honour to appear 
before you, in the name.and onthe  wderal the Manayers, 
to present to you their netpenttubiy t for the patron- 
age which has been extended to the Theatre during the 
season, which we this night bring to a close. 

‘ If they cannot boast. of having offered any great novel- 
ties for your entertainment, they beg leave to.observe, that 
the absence of such attraction.js..attributable, not to any 
want of inclination on. their. part. to consult and gratity 
the public taste, but.to the dearth of dramatic productions 
in the great emporium to which they must nécessarily re- 
ort : in. catering for your amusements, they.have, however, 
endeavoured to. supply the deficiency, of novelty, to the 
best of their power, by engaging, in aid of their established 
forces, a constant succession from. the-metropolis; and 
they pledge themselves, that their attention and exertions 

shall be unremittingly directed to the exhibition of. enter- 
tainments correspondent with the taste and meriting the 
pattonage of this liberal and emlightened: town. 

** For the performers in: general, ladies and gentlemen, 
and for myself in particular, I Ani to. tender a 
most grateful acknowledgments of the very kind and tibe- 
ral sapport, with which you have honoured and rewarded 
our exertions } we can only say it shall be our study, .as it 
will be our pride, to nerit the continuance of. your-favours. 

** Ladies.and Gentlemen, till we have the honour of 
meeting you again, be pleased to accept the humble offer- 
ing of our heart-felt wishes for the health and happiness 
of each and all, and permit us to bid you--Farewel 


The Hirestde. 


“* VIVE'LA BAGATELLE.” 











“* In order to employ one part of this life in serious and tmportant | 


oecupations, t% ts necessary to spend anether in mere amuse- 
ments.” 4 Joun Locks. 
* There ts @ time to laugh and a time to weep.” —SOLOMON: 





MAGIC TABLES. 
—<—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. F 

S1n,—As you sometimes devote-a portion of the Kalei. 
doscope to the amusement of, your younger readers, par- 
ticularly about the time of Christmas, I have ventured to 
try what success the following deception. (or what you 
please) will have in obtaining‘a place. -It-is like most 
other tricks, very simple, when understood ; but to those, 
ignorant of the plan, it will’ probably appear curious. 
_ There is a small publication, called the Magical Cards, 
constructed on the same principle, but the scheme more 
. completely concealed; sentences are used instead of figures. 
The sentences are well chosen’; and ‘the whole ‘affords a 

pleasant amusement to young persons, sui 
The tables should be copied on two separate pieces of 


J-iR. H. 


J 


| 
1 


1 





EXFLANATION ; 
The person to. whom the trick is intended to be shown 


that namber secret. 
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REITER ROE 


——— 








stands over the column. in which the choses” Hdtiber ts 


placed. ‘The ‘other’ table is); offered: to. him... .'T! 
numbers in this table are’ cir Order ; 
he will therefore readily discover the number he has cho- 
sen (each table containing the: same, numbers in different 
orders) and is to point out the column in which that num- 
ber is situated. _ Any person, Upderstaditng » may 
now (without seeing D 
bers in the column'is'the chosen:one, «by this;simple rule: 
He is, as before stated, to.know the letter standing. over 
the column in which the number is situated in the first 


Jirst in the coluran, pointed ‘out in the second table, as 
containing the samé number}; if’F, ‘it will be the second, 
and so on, thus:..- sie 
A B € D-E.F. GH J 
th 7th Gch och tet ad,ad 4th 5th 
EXAMPLE ®" « , : i 
Suppose the number chosenbe:17;; the Jetter-standing 
over that number in the:first table being C, in whatever 
column the same. number. stand in the second table it ig 
sure to be the eighth in thatcolumn. Again, a Ns 
having chosen a number, says the column in which it is 
placed is headed by the-letter,F, all the numbers in that 
column we know..will.stand second in whichever of the 
columns of the second table they may be see there- 
fore, when we are told the number stands in the last 
column of the second table, we know that number'to be 74. 





ENIGMAS. 
— 
1. : 
The sport of fortune, ever up and down; 
And, as in real life, when shades approach 
I'm humbled to the ground. “"*~" 
But when the sun with vififying power, 
Chases. away each dark impending cloud, 
I'm elevated to my former sphere, 
And rest triumphant in my high abode, 
Deck’d, like a fop, with many a golden ring. 
To please each fancy I ean rise or fall, 
Cringe of contract myself in such a.sort 
As to appear reverse of what I am; 
But then, alas! on what a slender cord 
Hangs my existence; which:incautious hands 
May suddenly destroy | 
Sometimes I’m seen to smoothly run along, 
And many a sharp reproving lecture hear 
From the glib tongue of an incensed wife. 


2. 
Silent and senseless, I am the soul.of reflection ;*though 
unable to articulate a single syllable, old and young ap- 
point me their counsellor, and very few indeed do I dis- 
mniss from my instructions dissatisfied ; often do Etriumph 
in suffusing the check-of beauty with my dumb applause ; 
[ exult with the happy, laugh with the gay, and frown 
with the discontented, so complacent is my nature—yet, 
the object gone, I no longer e7mpales, but relapse into 
dull uniformity; the philosopher and eloven ate my prin- 
cipal enemies; and nothing but darkness can dissolve my 
power. 
3. 
Minister of vengeful power, 
In the hands of learning placed, 
See me o’er the caitiff tower, 
Witha hempen girdle graced, 


Never more ‘my. vital stream 
Shall the peasant’s goblet fill, 

As beneath the solar beam 
Once I shadowed yonder rill. 


4. 
Endless, mysterious form! who can pourtray 
Thy various attributes, thy potent sway? 
Whose magic influence in propitious hour, 
Allies the mighty deep to sovereign power ! 
A brilliant victim tothe nuptial rite, 
Finds in Venetian waves a lasting night. 
When mighty Hannibal his legions bore 
From Afriec’s sands to fam’d Italia’s shore, 
Alas! what myriads of my captive race 
To Carthage went, the chieftain’s arms to grace. 
The matron’s pride, when fate serenely smiles; 
The gift of Love, ordain’d with Cupid’s wiles; 
The tender record that affection loves, 
By mournful cypress grac’d or turtle doves ; 
Life’s sad vicissitudes’tis mine to know, 
Companion of the beggar and the beau, 


first table)-tell which of the num- | 


table. Now, if that letter be E, the number will be the. 


|| conceive, it is more 


=< Now clad like Carmelite, in garb of hair, 

Or gemm d with diamonds, like an eastern fair, 
Grovelling with hogs, an inmate of the stye, 
Or thron’d with Saturn midst the vaulted sky. 


rap a 5. 
Fever have been, 


ite, otherstake my command, 
e tl ut, whilst obsequious I stand. 
’ Contending for precedence often they rage 

And frequent and n wars that they wage 

Whilst I, their superior; every blow, 

And sustain the two factions; to neither a foe. 

For victory all their. dissentions arise, 

And numerous sovereigns.contend for the prize. 


are 6. 

Though it is smaller'than the smallest particle you can 
on her the skies, more capacious 
than the universe, more: infinite than eternity : 
though it is more» precious than gold, more brilliant 
than diamonds, and more immense in value than the 
treasures of the earth and sea’ combined, it is duller, 
cheaper, of less value than the commonest dirt we tread 
upon; and, though it is more despised than. treachery, 
more contemptible than falsehood, yet is it more sacred than 
religion, more immaculate than its founder, and more 
lorious than perfection: it has no colour, yet produces 
the fairest: it shall ‘be more fair, while the blackest shail 
not be more dark it has-no weight, yet shall it be heavier 
than the grossest metals, though it is lighter than a fea- 
ther: more inconsistent is it than madness, yet more correct 
than the most perfect wisdom: it is unattainable to the 
most undaunted and persevering resolution, yet it is more 
common than the commonest sand; and, though it is 
more sought for than riches, the most uncharitable miser 
will give it to the-poor, yet eannot the poor take it though 
they do receive it and that right often: an Atheist worships 
it; a wise man not laugh ‘at it, yet shall it cause more 
laughter than wit, nonsense, ridicule, or folly, ap together : 
a patient man will not weep at it, yet it shall cause more 
tears than fortune, misery, or mortality. When the earth 
shall be laid waste, when the world shall be parched up, 
and man shall be no more, this shall remain immovable ; 
and, whilst dissolution shall melt all things into eternity, 

this shall uphold the ruin of the universe. 

(To be continued.] 








Scientific *ecords. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Méchanical, Phi- 

phical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 
to be continued in aseries through the Volume. | 


GEOLOGY OF THE DELUGE. 
(From the last number of the Edinburgh Review.) 
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[c ONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.] 








The facts we have stated, make, of themselves, a very 
strong case; but Kirkdale peang the author’s chief positior., 
he has very wisely endeavoured to entrench himself, and 
has called in the assistance’ of evidence derived from the 
habits of thé ‘animaly attesting extreme voracity. The 
living animal, inattacking.a dog, ** begins by biting off his 
leg at a single snap;”,and ‘the capacity of his teeth for 
such an operation is obvious. The strength of neck and 
jaws, for which the race is remarkable, must have been 
prodigious in the fossil animal ; for it seems to have been 
one-third, or even twice as large, as the existing species. 
And Mr. Clift has shown that the skull was provided with 
two great crests or ridges of bone, affording unusual space 
for the attachment of muscles. Various proofs ere given 
by travellers of the extreme voracity and strength of the 
African hyenas, which, it appears, will sometimes con)- 
bine their powers. and drag off the entire carcase even of a 
camel. But it is less certain that they take the carrion 
actually into their dens ; atid we find it has been mentioned 
lately, in a paper read at the Wernerian Society of Ediv- 
burgh,® that, in Soush Africa, they are not in the habit of 
doing so: nor is what Busbequius.says on this point so 
decisive as the author scems to consider it. Wehave not 
heard indeed that any body has seen the inside of a living 





® Edin. Phil. Journal, Vol. viii. April 1823, p. 386. 
+ The words are, in sveaking of the carcass preyed upon— 








He is thea to tell the person showing the trick what letter 


Of sceptered queens to have a constant ear, 
Or sit in senates with the noble peer; 


“« portat ad suam speluncam, jurta quam Videre est ingentena 
eumulum ossium,” &. 
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hyena’s den, a visit to which, if the proprietor happened” 
to be at home, might not be very a ble. --On:thits and 
some other points, the testimony of travellers is much to 
be desired ; for the light which the habits of the animals 
may afford, in confirmation or-correction of the! author's 
opinions, is still very far from being exhausted. 

That wild animals, even of the some species, should gat’ 
each other occasionally, will not be thought extraordinary, 
since they:must all be exposed, at times, to extreme star- | 
vation. Mr. Brown. in his. journey to Darfur, has men- 
tioned of the hygna, that when one is wounded, his com-’ 
panions tear him to pieces and devour him 3. and * though’ 
the idea of hyzenas eating such small animals as rats, may 
appear ridiculous, it is consistent with their omnivarous 
appetite.” Captain Parry supposes, that, at Melville Is- 
land during long winters, the wolves and foxes feed chiefly 
on mice; and Hearne says, that ground squirrels, and per- 
haps mice, .constitute .a favourite part.of the food of -the 
bears of North America, ‘If bears,” Mr. Buckland adds, 
**eat mice,. why should not .hyznas eat rats?” But.the 
story of their eating their own limbs is certainly founde: 
on mistake; the fact being, that the animal is sometimes 

d by a disease, which produces extreme itching, and 
causes it to gnaw its extrentities, so as at last to consumea 
portion of them, as is sometimes done by monkies under 
similar suiarings 

The marks of teeth upon the bones at, Kirkdale, are 
strongly in favour of Mr. Buckland’s theory ; and it ap- 
pears, that Mr. Sack of Bonn had observed similar marks 
on the bones of the rhinoceros and deer found in a cave at 
Sandeik in Whestphalia, along with remains of the hyzna. 
But the best evidence, perhaps, on this point, has been ob- 
tained experimentally. 

** Since this paper was first published, I. haye had an 
opportunity of seeing a Cape hywxoa at Oxford, in. the 
travelling collection of Mr. Wombwell, the keeper of 
which confirmed, in every particular, : the evidence given 
to Dr. Wollaston by the keeper at Exeter ‘Change. I was 
enabled also to observe the animal’s. mode of proceeding 
in the destruction of bones: the shin-bone.of an ox being 

nted to this hyzena, he began to bite off, with his mo- 

r teeth, large fragments from its upper extremity, and 
swallowed them whole as fast as, they were broken off.— 
Oa his reaching the medullary cavity, the bone split into 
sogular fragments, many of which he caught up greedily, 
ead swallowed entire: he went on. cracking it, till he had 
extracted all the marrow, licking out the lowest portion of 
i with his tongue: this done, he left untouched the lower 
condyle, which contains no marrow, and is very hard.— 
The state and form of this residuary fragment are pre- 
eisely like those of similar bones at Kirkdale; the marks 
of teeth on it are very few, as the bone usually gave off a 
ye ame before the large conical teeth had forced a hole 

rough it; these few, however, entirely resemble the im- 
pressions we find on the bones at Kirkdale; the small 
splinters also, in form and size, and manner of fracture, are 
not distinguished from the fossil ones. I preserve all the 
fragments and the knawed portions of this bone, for the 
sake of comparison, by the side of those I have from the 
antediluvian den in Yorkshire: there is absolutely no differ- 
ence between them, except'in point of age. The)animal 
left untouched the solid bones of the tarsus and carpus, 
and such parts of the cylindrical bones as we find un- 
touched at Kirkdale; and devoured only the parts analo- 
gous to those which are there deficient. The keeper, pur- 
suing this experiment to its final result, presented me the 
next morning with a large quantity of Album Grecum, 
disposed in balls, that agree entirely in size, shape, and 
substance, with those that were found in the den at Kirk- 
dale. I gave the anitnal successively three shin-bones of 
a sheep; he snapped them asunder in a moment, dividing 
each in two parts only, which he swallowed entire, without 
the smallest mastication. On the keeper putting a of 
wood, two inches in diameter, into his den, he cracked it 
im pieces as if it had been touchwood, and in a minute the 
whole was reduced to a mass of splinters. The power of 
his jaws far exceeded any animal force of the kind I ever 
saw exerted, and reminded me of nothing so much as of a 
miner's crushing mill, or the scissors with which they cut 
off bars of iron and copper in the metal founderies.” pp. 
3%, 38. 

‘We have seen some portions of the bones broken in this 
experiment, and compared them with specimens from the 
Kirkdale cave. The authoralso has given a plate of both ; 
and nothing certainly can be more complete than the re- 
a in the form of the fragments, and the traces of 


On the whole, therefore, though some points of difficulty 
are still to be removed, it does ap to us, that Kirkdale, 
if it stood alone, affords good evidence as to the fact, ‘that 
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the hygnas and other animals whose remains are found 
there, onee lived in England. ‘* It was indeed probable,” | 
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from’ the abundance in which the remains of similar spe- 
cicé occur ins jal. gravel beds, which cannot’ be're- 
ferted to any other than:adiluvial origin, ‘that such ani- 
mals were the antediluvian inhabitants: not~only of this 
country, but:ge ofall those northern latitudes in 
which their remains are found (but the proof was imperfect,’ 
as it was they might have been drifted ‘or flonted' 
hither by the waters, from the warmer regions of the earth 3): 
‘but the facts developed ‘in. this‘charnelehouse of ithe ante- 
diluvian forests of Yorkshire, demonstrate, that there was 
a rei fo snr years in which the elephant; rhinoceros, 
and hippopatamus had been» the prey. of the’ hysnas,’ 
which, like themselves, inhabited England: in. the period 
immediately preceding the for mation of the diluvial gravels 
and if they inhabited this country, it follows, as a corollary, 
that. they also inhabi att those-other regions of the 
northern hemisphere, tn: which similar bones have been. 


found under precisely the same'circumstances.” pp. 42,43. 
Of the. points, which, tp this passage, are supposed to be, 


demonatrated, it/appears to us, that the date of the period 
during which: the: animals in ‘question existed a3 ahah 
tants of »/and-whiek the author states to haye im- 
mediately led the formation ofthe diluvial gravel, is 
by much the lea¢t certain, In the circumstances of the 
cave itself, there’ is-unquestionably no evidence as to 
times and the only standard by which we can be enabled 
to estimate theinterval between the first deposition of ;the 
animal remains, and the period when they were enveloped 
by the mud, is derived: from the perfect, preservation of 
the bones; which Mr. Buckland ascribes to their encase- 
ment and protection by the mud having taken, place at too 
short an interval after the death of the animals to admit of 
decay. We do not absoltitely object to this reasoning ; 
but the argument, upon pw of so much importance, 
is far from being decisive; since‘the tirne required for the 
decomposition of bone, though not ‘so protected, is in itself 
uncertain; while the assumed fact of long continued occu, 
pation of the caves, before the deluge, would have led us 
to expect some variety of condition, and some traces of de- 
cay, in the bony fragments themselves. But the fact of 
residence, we do think, is proved as fairly as the nature of 
the question will allow. 

Here, then, since the proie: number of these animals 
whose remains are found in the caves, belong to genera 
which are at present the inhabitants of tropical, climates 
only, arises the very interesting question, whether the ex- 
tinct species were adapted to more northern latitudes, by 
any peculiarities distinguishing them from the existin 
race? or, our climate been itself brought down, by a fal 
of temperature, to its present state? ‘I'he former opinion 
has been maintained by Cuvier, and is supported by the 
fact, that a covering of down or woolly hair was actually 
found upon the'skin of the Siberian elephant and rhino- 
ceros. But it may be objected, that, even supposing these 
animals to have been capable of enduring the cold of Si- 
beria, they must have wanted sustenance during the ri- 
gours of a Polar winter (for such beasts as the hippopota- 
mus cannot be 5+ mar to have migrated to the South) 
unless a totally different state in the vegetalion also of the 
northern regions had existed, to furnish them with food. 
It might’be added, that the fact of the remains of croco- 
diles, of tortoises, and of vegetables and shells, nearly 
allied to those which are peculiar to hot climates, being 
found in the secondary strata, as well as in the diluvium 
of high northern latitudes, renders it probable that the 
temperature in which these plants and animals had lived, 
and were deposited, was warm. But this last argument 
is not strictly applicable to the case immediately before us, 
since the fossils of the solid strata belong to a geological 
era altogether different from that of the diluvial gravel. 
The subject is certainly deserving of further investigation ; 
but the balance of probability seems at present to be more 
in favour of such a change of climate as we have men- 
tioned, than of the various and extensive alterations which 
must otherwise. be supposed to have taken place’in the 
animal and vegetable kin 

But the cave of Kirkdale, in itself, affords no evidence as 
to the mode in which its former inhabitants perished. If, 
as the author supposes, the Vale of Pickering was at one 
time a lake, the mud may. have: been produced by the 
overflow of its waters; and their rise to.a sufficient height 
for that purpose, before the breaking down of the present 
gorge at New Malton, seems not at all improbable. The 
animals may have deserted the cave some time before this 
invasion ; and the different species, whose remains are now 
found within the.cavern, may have been gradually ‘exter- 
minated, or have naturally faded away.. The mode of 


their destruction acquires much greater importance, when 
we become pot 2 with the close resemblance ‘of the 


phenomena presented by this cavern, to those of other 
caves and fissures in distant places ; and with the connexion 
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|says Mr. Buckland, * Before the discovery of this cave, 


Of the wholé With another extensive class of appearances 
all concurring to demonstrate an universal inundation o 
the globe. Mr. Buckland next applies himself to this 
wider field of inquiry ; and here it may ‘be necessary to 
anticipate what belongs more‘directly to’ the latter portion 
of the volume, for the of enabling our readers to 
follow the author’s ; wee oe and to enter into the argu- 
‘ments which he has‘derived-from them. 

lst, It requires but a very slight acquaintance with the 
strata of ‘the: to perceive, that the niechanical agency 
of water (or rather of solid matter suspended and tran- 
ported by water)* has had a large share in the formation 
of all parts of the earth’s surface; since rounded and water- 


r} worn ents, more or less cemented, together with gra- 


vel and sand,+are of frequent occurrrence,—in beds which 
alternate with all the more solid strata,—except perhaps 
those of, the oldest primary rocks. ‘The existence and de- 
struction of organized beings must also have been of very 
ancient date, since their remains are found enclosed in the 
substance of recks of all ages, with the same exceptions; 
and as the strata themselves have obviously been the pro- 
duce of more tranquil agency than that by which gravel 
must have been formed, repeated submersionsof the surface, 
with alternations of violent action and repose, seem to be 
required, in order to account for these appearances. 
diy, Above all the more regular beds which we have 
just described, accumulations are every where found—in 
the form of silt, sand, gravel, and water-worn fragments, 
which frequently contain (in addition to fragments of the 
solid strata) the remains of animals very like those at pre- 
sent inhabiting the globé, but distinct from any that have 
been discovered in’ the‘strata themselves. These last ac- 
cumulations are not, asin the former case, succeeded by, 
nor do they ever alternate with any solid. beds of uni- 
form composition, but are always found indiscriminately 
above them and’ they are’evidently the products of hasty 
and:tumultuous-eperations, more recent than the period 
when the solid strata were deposited. _ Many of the eavlier 
naturalists, and. more recently Catcott, not perceiving, or 
neglecting-this important distinction, assumed that no more 
than one great action of water had:contributed to the pre- 
sent condition of the earth; confounding the producticns 
of the two epochs just now mentioned, and ascribing the 
occurrence of organized remains in both to the same 
period-++—an error which occasioned. great. embarrassment, 
and Jed, as we have already intimated, to much contro- 
versy. But all geologists, we believe, now agree in regard- 
ing the latter gravel as the product of a revolution compa- 
ratively recent, and leave the events of prior date in the 
history of the globe to be illustrated, if ever they shall be, 
by futute and more fortunate inquiries. sie. 
Thus, then, we have three distinct epochs, which it is 
very important to keep in view; and, for this purpose, 
Mr. Buckland has proposedt to limit the term alluvial to 
those partial deposites, the origin of which may be referred 
tothe daily’ action of torrents, rivers and lekes; appro- 
priating the term diluvial to the universal accamulations 
of loam and gravel, aud. antediluvial to the solid and still 
more ancient strata. The chalk-beds, oolite, lias, &c. mey 
be taken as examples of this last division. The remains 
of fossil elephants, which are very generally diffused, mey 
be considered as characteristic of the di/wvial deposites. 
The alluvial sands, &c. of rivers, are familiar to all our 


readers, 
(To be continued. ) 





* It has been shown, especially by Mr. Brongniart, in an ex- 
cellent memoir (article Zau, Dictionnaire’ des Sciences Natu- 
relles) that water when unassisted by the suspension of solid 
matter, has no sensible effect in the construction of rocks. 

+ Linnseus, however, was fully aware of this distinction, 
and has expressed himself in relation to it with his usual 
quaintness.— Qui hee omnia deluvio adscribit, quod cito 
ortum, cito transiit, is profecto peregrinus est in nature cog- 
nitione, et ipse esecus, aliorum oculis, videt, si quid videt.” 
Oratio de Tell. habitab. incremento Ameenit. Acad. IL. p. 416. 
Robinson had said, long before, “ It cannot be imagined, that 
those shell-fish should be lodged, and petrified to stone, upon 
the tops of high mountains, and enclosed in the middle of hard 
rocks, by that general flood.” (Westmoreland, &c. p.33.) And 
it would appear that, so far back as the year 1517, Tracastoro 
had anounced the same opinions. Our countryman Mr. 
Smith also entertained correct notions upon this subject, and 
was one of the first who diffused them in England; but on 
the Continent , it is to Cuvier that the prevalence of just views 
is principally to be ascribed. 

+ In a valuable “‘ Table of the superposition of the strata in 
the British Isles.” It should not be forgotten, however, that 
the productions of Mr. Smith, of which we have given an ac- 
eount (Edin. Rev. Vol 29, p. 311, &c.) have been practically the 
foundation of this, and all the other enumerations of the 
English strata that have since appeared. 
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on tional work. _We copy it from the Cincinnati Republican. owing to the permanent Mtteration of ‘bulk which the bulb | which, Mr. L..recetved the following document from the. , 
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le. Hadson, and uniting with thewestern about 8,sailes north ot | to “the ‘art’ of’ re-produting ‘coloured pictures’ on ‘stohe.’| Comber in this year.” —Academies on the Logierian Sys- 
; Aibany, will also he finished the present season, , | Hitherto’ it was'corifined to mete erayon tints, which it! tein, have already been opened at Leipsic, Naumbur, Hs 
he Any map of this state, recently published, will: ¢ | rivalled in fineness fizlitness, and’ recisidn.’ A Motisieur | potzdam: and: various other places with the greatest no 
i's the route of the Canal, and its connection with the Lakes | Malapan’ has jnvehtes process by’which the engravings | ces¢s: and twenty Professors (among whontds the -celes 
J. aad Rivers of the region through which it passes. are effetted at once in‘ colours. ‘They are’ very ‘néarly'| brated Bach) have adopted. ity. \underothe dmmediate 
vel There are 81 locks in the whole distance: 26,,fr0m Albany | equal to oil ‘paintitigs, and’ are transferrable to ¢anvas, and | patronage of, the. King... Mr 1 ewien received. w letter af 
nd to Scheneetady ; 25 from Schenectady to:Utieay.25 from Utica | susceptible of varnish, stumbling, andthe other précesses nee to Sir G om the British, Ambadend e d 
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not count guard locks, Or ouble and coinbine ates Ph a ” 
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he 12 or £5 inches of water when loaded. “The canal‘ is'40°feet | capable of holding 500 yutds of deep Sea Hine, and asail}’ Cutting of Steet by Soft Iron.—*ir. Barnes, of Corn- 
“ie wide, and 4 deep. ‘ of strong canvas, made and fixed to a diagonal staff, pre- | wall, Connecticut, has ascertained a singtlar property of 
We Twenty-five tons are considered a full load for onevhorse, | cisely like a parachute, This’ may be kept constantly | soft iron in eutting' hard steel. He had :fixed a. circular 
is. and 25 miles a day’s work. If above 25, and: to 50’tons, two hanging over thé ster or quarter of : the vessel, and when iplate of soft sheet iron on,.an axis, and-putting <it into 
ny horses are used; ‘and the distance 25 to 30 miles‘per day. wanted, needs only to be dropped into. the water and’ it‘lja lathe, gave it very rapid rotatory motion, applying, at 
The boats which have been built expressly for theCanal, | will be propelled by the wind to the shore. He ‘lias no'| the same time, a file to it to make it perfectly round and 
iy willearry from 30 to 45 tons; and I presume that vessels may | hesitation in saying it would dlso take a man on shore, | smooths the file, however, was cut in two by the plste, 
sty be used conveying 100 tons. The transportation ofta tom of | and were he placed in_such a situation, he wonld not for |'the Jatter remaining untouched s and it was found not to 
od flour from Buffalo to Albany, by the Canal, will not cost more | ‘5, moment scruple to try the ex erinient. Ile adds, that | have been much warmed in the operation, though a band 
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wy of the orifices throug’ which we perspire; and that of | PAitpsophicul Mag. “| ing the air, and replacing suspicious or noxious-air by air 
tes. some animalcale, 3,00 are not equal to a grain of sand. io 4 of purer quality. Another mode of neutralising infection 
our Human hair varies in thickness, from the 250th to the| — 2fechanical Prodigy.<LA’ prospectus has: been circulated | }° by making putrescent substances enter into a chemical 
Goosth part of an inch. The fibre of the coarsest wool is | in Paris, of a hew:madchine, which, if we may believe its | COMO AtION. Quick-lime produced that efféer on a habi- 
ubout the 500th. part of an inch in diameter, and that of | inventors, will finally overturn tie present system of hy-,| t¢too20 Saint Domingo. At Montfaucon, plaster ope. 
pac the finest only the'1590th part. The silk line, asspun by | draulics:’ They engage’ to supply a small. steam-engine rates 29 similar wuy, ‘by, absording mephitic gasses. 
ro the worm, is about the 50v0th part of anvinch thick ; but | which will raise water to'the height of sixty feet, at the | Expetionce shows that plantations, culture, and, in general 
a a spider's line is perhaps six times finer, or only. the } rate of fifteen quarts pér minute: The machine will, it is | VES°tSUON. the abundant source of oxygen, materially’ 
3 $2,090th part of ancinch in diameter, insomuch that a] said, consume ‘but a pennyworth of coals in en’ hour, in contribute to purify the air; that forests oppose an tmpas- 
single pound of th’s attenuated, yet perfect substance, | which’time it will raise 900°quarts to the specilied height. sable barrier to tlic exhalation ‘of marshes, and preserve 
ion, would be sufficient to encompass our globe. Speaking of'| fe is te cost 6OU francs, and to last. more than a hundred countrics, which, without such an obstacle, would be sub- 
sual odours, the wuthor says, a single grain of musk, has been| years. "The proprietors Hkewise offer, at a progressive ad. | J°°t.'? their dangerous influence. It is alsu acknowledgéd 
cito known to perfume a room for the space of twenty years. | yance, machities which will raise double, treble, and de. | (hat, burying vaults ought to be removed from inhabited” 
ate livw.otten, duciag that time, the air of the apartment | euple heights @e,120,180,0r 600 feet) and thus in infinite | Paces: M, Julia conceives that “the following positiins 
et. thust Lave: been renewed, and have.become charged with | progression. The proprietors are Messrs. Croisséns,.bro- rdative to the gasses, or | pericious exhalations’ from 
_ fresh odour! At the lowest computation the musk had | thers, both of them puptls in the Polytechnic school, and | M&rsh<s, have been established by his: own expetithenite:’ 
that been subdivided into 520 quadrillions of particles, each of | ove of them is'a comihandant of artillery, whose talents and those of his predecessors:—Ist. the nature of those 
04 them capable of affecting the, olfactory organs. . ‘The dif-} are said, in the Parisian circles, to inspire the greatest gasses is wholly unknown to us; but there is every reason 
ard fusion ot ordorous efflavia may-also be conceived from the | confidence. ‘They Keep their discovety'a Secret, and will to believe that their deleterious effectis owing to a portion of 
ane fact, that adump of assafwdita, exposed to ,the open. air, | not divulge it till tliey have raised sttbscriptions for 20,000 | utrified animal, or vegctable matter, dissolved and retained ” 
>t lost only a grain in seven weeks. Again,.since dogs bunt | inches of water, aceorditig to their niode of calculation.— | Y the gas. gly, Phe air of marsites does not differ from 
Mr. by the scent along, the cMluvia, emuutted fromthe several | Literary Chronicle. atmospheric air, in. any principle of Which chemical analysis 
and cies of anigals, and trom different individuals of the | —_—— eda show the existence. Sly, None of the gasses’ disér. 
soni ace, must be c-sendially distinct, and being discernat! Extraordinary torge Log-of Muhoginy.—We under- | gaged from bodies in putrefiction. exhibit themselves in’ a 
ews over lurge spaces, must be subdivided beyond our coricep- | stand the largest and mdést Beautifil log of mahogany ever | sensible quantity. 4t ily, tt is an error to attribute the 
tion, or powers of numbers. The human skin is perforated | imported intesthisieoungry, has-lately arrived, at Messrs. | disorders caused by marslty uir to the predomitiaiice éf 
ie in by a thousand’holes i the space of a square inch: Ff, | Jwand Ry Wilsdn’s, mahogany*merchants, Castle-strect, |.a20te, of carbonated hydrogen, of animouiac, &e. “ Sthly, 
that therefore, we eti:nate the ait fice of the body of a'middlé- | Long-acre, where it’hns:jast been opened, and may be-scen | Those matters, even in a sheet state, occasidn only monien- 
| 80- sized man to be sixteen square feet, it must éontain het? by the curious»; Phis grand work of natuze is,about scven |, tary accidents, as gasses not respirable, ‘anc gentrate ‘no.’ 
‘the fewer than 2,301,¢00 pores. "Phese poresiare ile mouths | tous:in .weighty:is 17 feet by.S-feet, and. in. point of size, subsequent disorder ; 4 fortion’ when they are diffused in 
the of so many exe etory vessels, whith perform the important iy a RAD, gs of figuse;.is such as:has not. been | 42 impé:ceptible quantity in the atmospheric air, no efleek 
function in the animal economy of insensible perspiration. scen in England since the first importation of mahogany. ‘of that nature canbe imputed to them. 
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for some time, had in our possession an elegant model of 
a boat, cohstructed by an intelligent architect. of 
Woolwich, on # plan intended to obviate ilie danger, in 


convenience, and, in sonte cases, the imptacticability, of] Gazette. by at 
. “Mr. Bullock, of the Rgyptiati Hall, bas been to M 

Ean gy ety 
ineat 2 


conveying out a vessel's anchor by the visual, method of 
suspension over a boat’s stern. The model is that of 4 line- 
of-battle-ship’s launch, on a scale of three-quarters of an 
inch to the foot; and it is fitted up with a degree of neat- 
ness and accuracy which will at once convey to practical 
men a conviction of the safety and vitility of the contri. 
vanee. The principle is that of weighing anchors in the. 
midships of the boat-«the purchase-ropes going — 
the page a a windlass; by which not only a smi 
beat may be available with safety for a larger weight than 
by the usual method, but the necessity of building ships’ 
boats. with so much fullness abaft is rendered. unne- 
cessary, and a boat of the same Jength and breadth may 
be built lighter, and capable of: sailing and rowing 
with much more facility, besides retaining her capacity 
for stowage. Twenty of his Majesty’s ships of war 
have their boats already fitted on this plan, and matiy offi- 
cial reports have-been received from. their commanders, 
expressive of their str » z approbation of this new mecha- 
nical appliance, which (says one) ‘* may be the means of 
saving a ship from wreck, when no other means can be 
obtained.” Copies of letters are in our to this 
effect from Captain Salmon, of H. M.S. Sybille, to whom 
a boat thus fitted proved highly serviceable in a dangerous 
emergency off Vera Cruz; and from Mr. Brown, attend- 
ant, Woolwich Dock-yard, recommending the plan to 
Captain Graham, of H. M.S. Doris. The idea of weigh- 
ing anchors amid-ships, we have heard, isnot new; but its 
successful application by the present plan is, we believe, 
due to Mr. Cow, from whom the model was sent to us. 
He is a clever builder;‘employed at the naval arsenal, 
Woolwich, but of humble fortune, and, as the model 
is remitted for the inspection of the merchants and 
captains of this port, we trust those who may avail 
themselves of its applications by fitting out their ships’ 
boats in a similar manner (and the cost would be very 
trifling) will not permit the ingenious artist to go un- 
rewarded. Had it been known and acted ttpon, many 
lives would have been saved. Several individuals of the 
ship Cumberland last week, lost their lives, by the upset- 
ting of a boat, in carrying out an anchor in the river Mersey, 
Those Captains here who have already seen the model 
highly approve of it; and we invite all parties concerned 
to inspect it at our office. 


Mr. Bullock has recently returned from a very interest< 
ing tour in Mexico, where he has not only discovered, but 
brought off, many curious things. Of these we hope, in 
due time, to qed an account; ey ior ale present am 
fine ourselves to e particulars o: asin r case, whi 
Mr. B. has communicated to us. A similar extract has 
been sent the Editor of an Edinburgh Journal, in order 
to elucidate, if possible, by publicity the connections of the 
individual so strangely situated :—*+ The immediate cause 
of my writing this is to mention the following circumstance 
that came to my knowledge at the city of Puebla de los 
Angelos, in Mexico; by giving publicity toit, you may 
impart information to some of the family of the person 
mentioned, whose fate, probably, still remains unknown. 
About forty years since a person calling himself an English- 
man, and stating his name to be Mac was arrested 
in the viceroyalty of Mexico, at some ce from the 
sea coast; and it a) he was making his way to the 

ital——he called himself a botanist, and said he was tra- 
velling on account of or for a qx dy Edinburgh ; he 
spoke the Spanish language, and, what is very extraordi- 
wary, -had several fine pictures by German masters, and 
many valuable Greek snag cameos, &c. with him, which, 
he said. he had saved from the vessel in which he had been 
wrecked on the coast. At that time it was death by the 
laws, for any stranger to be found in the country; but 
this man’s Listory, and his amiable manners, saved his life, 
and he was permitted to enter the religious house of re- 
treat of St. Philip Nerri, where he becamé a Catholic, 
and lived many years respected and beloved by the whole 
city, and looked up to as a prodigy of learning and know- 
dge by those who could appreciate his talents. After 
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Mr. Bullock. London paper ° é 
Discovery of a Roman Town, §c.—In the. parish of 
sirathuiglio, Pifeonine there ee lonaly dug Ub, within 
four feet of the surface, six bronze vessels, of different 
capacities, from one mutchkin.and a half Scots to [0 pints 
Scots, or 20 gallons English, unquestionably of Roman 
antiquity. however, have proved to be only a pre- 
sage Pea grenter and ‘more i t discoveries recentl 
made. A Roman town, the Urbs Orea of Tacitus an 
Pwolemy, 80 long the object of the most anxious researches 
of the zealous antiquary, has been also discovered at a short 
distance, consisting of about thirty houses, in three rows, 
whose fdundations are yet distinctly visible, with the frag- 
ments of three or four different of urns, found 
about these ancient ruins. About a mile west, nigh about 
40 bronze Roman military weapons, of different kinds, 
have been found all lyi er. A little to the north, 
a Roman-urn.and two an. coins have been recently 
picked up; one of theaf the Emperor Domitian’s coins, in 
; ion, which, with one of the aforesaid 
vessels | 
most 





possearion of the writer of this to 
ay ny about reg discov sage ape Orea, 
is a stu, aioe ge table, cut out of ‘the freestone 
rock, pg a ped and pillsr, and standing, with little 
sltenacion, 50 te Ramee ss left.it. This sna feng 
a table to an inseparable appen to 

all the Roman towns.—Star. sad 
0 We shall in our next give a much more detailed account 

of the discovery. 


Solar Spots.—A large has been traversing the sun’s 
disk for eight or ten dage vas which is rather of an un- 
common size. Ita to be about the 90th part of the 
sun’s diameter, and is. consequently about 9000 miles in 
breadth. When seen through a telescope magnifying about 

i it 2 nearly of the figure of an irregular 
pentagon, surrounded with an umbra, or faint shade, of 
exactly the same figure, which forms a presumptive 
proof that the spot and the umbra are intimately con- 
nected ; and the question is, whether such an ce 

roceeds from ‘an immense excavation in the sun’s , OF 
~ a huge prominence rising from his surface. This 
spot is just now verging tow: the north-western part 
of the disk, and wi disppear in two or three days. It 
may be distinctly seen with a telescope magnifying six 
or eight times, and some persons who have acute organs 
of vision may probably distinguish it with their naked 
eyes. Another spot of much smaller dimensions may also 
be seen a ing the sun’s centre. For some time 
past, few large spots have been observed on the disk of 
this luminary. 

Venus is now a morning star, and rs, like the 
moon, about five or six days previous to the change. At 
present, those who have telescopes may observe a large 
spot on her disc near northern cusp. 


four of said mili weapons, are now in the 
is article. What appeared 











Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
$1k8,<-The number of scientific societies has, of late, 90 





much that I confess myself at a loss to 

the initials or symbols of some of them, and feel 
y of correspondents who would take the 
ive @ full and correct list of the whole, com- 


or to an 
trouble to gi t f 
mencing with the ‘* Royal Society, * ty of Antiqua- 


on | use of by their members. 










ries,” “ Society of Arts,” &. and the abbreviations made 
Yours, &e 
A FELLOW OP ONE. 
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LLewaion HOFFMAN, No. 18, Clarence-street, 


Brownlow-hill, teaches the FRENCH and GERMAN 
nee, and Translates from the DUTCH, ITALIAN 


€o Correspondents. 


‘GAMBLING AND ITS EANEFUL CONSEQUENCES.—We expect to 
, beable, in about a week, to prepare the publication on this 
: subject announced last week. It will be of the 
same size and number of pages a8 the Kaleidoscope, in order 
_ to adniit of Being bound up with our annual volume. The 
engraving rey ts the interior of those infamous places 
called Hells, of gambling-houses, which have brought hun- 
Greds to ruin, suicide, or the gullows. The figures round 
the gaming-table are those of the late Mr. Weare, and all 
the parties about to take their trial for his murder. ° The 
whole system of these fashionable haunts of vice is exposed. 
by one who evidently has witnessed all the scenes which 
he represents with such force and moral effect. 


Frresipz AmuseMent.—The three volumes of the Kaleidoscope 
which have now a place in the domestic libraries of so 
many families, will afford, at this season of the year, an 
aimost inexhaustible source of amusement amongst the 
holigay folk, as we have spared no pains to record, under 
the head of ‘‘ The Fireside,” or ‘‘ Christmas Boxes,” every 
thing we could meet with which was likely to entertain 
them. The bagatelles which appeared in our first, second, 
and third volumes, we find are entered in the index under 
the head “ Christmas Boxes,” ‘‘ Puzzles, Enigmas, &c.” In 
the third volume, t@™ title was altered to ‘ The Fireside,” 
which we shall retain in any future trifies of this class 
which we may be fortunate enough to meet with. ; 


Wormine or Docs—As no other person has yet replied toa 
recent query of a correspondent on this subject, we will 
supply the best answer in our power; although we do not 
recollect the source from which we have derived our av- 
thority for the fact. We believe that Marshall, in his Rural 
Economy, or Daniel in his Rural Sports, in treating on the 
subject of worming, has noticed the vulgar notion, that 
dogs upon whom that operation has been performed, are 
not liable to the canine madness. Now the fact is, accord. 
ing to one of the authorities we have quoted, that when a 
wormed dog is bitten by what is termed a mad dog, the 
poison -is communicated in the same way asif there had 
been no worming process; in consequence, however, of th's 
very process, some of the glands swell to such a degree, 
that the animal cannot bring its teeth into contact, and 
therefore cannot communicate the disease by biting. 


Sambo's oddity next week, 

Lxo or Pork AND PEASE PuDDING.—We have been favoured 
with a letter frow a fair correspondent, who describes her- 
self as An Old-fashioned Housekeeper. She complains most 
feelingly of certain manceuvres practised in our public 
market; whereby she is unable to procure for her dear 
spouse a joint to which he is particularly partial. The 
joint to which we allude is that which Dr. Johnsun fancied 
highly, as we are assured in the Bozzi and Piozzi of the 
facetious Peter Pindar: 

*¢ Dear Doctor Johnson lov’d a leg of pork, 
And@ in it often would his grinders work.” 
The letter of our prudent housewife shall be noticed more 


at large. 


Z’s further original translations from L’ Hermite de la Chaussée 
@’ Antin, is preparing the next Kalcidostope. 


Most perrLexine Errata.—We have to request the patient 
attention of our readers to the correction of certain errata 
in the Kaleidoscope of the 9th instant. In page 187 the fwo 
top lines of the first column, and the two top lines of the 
second column, should form the four top lines of the third 
column, without which the reading from the foot of the 
second column, ending with ‘‘ we would,” is rendered un- 
intelligible. What we wish our readers to do is, to draw a 
line with a pen under the said lines in the first and second 
column, and trace them to a point above the werd “ with” 
at the head of the third column, 


We have to make our further acknowledgments to C. S. C.; 
Homo; W.P. J. P.3 Peter; Vide Sydney; S.W3 and Phile- 
mon. The latter would oblige us by the continuation of his 
letter, which will enable us to decide whether the commu- 
nication is adapted for our work. 
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